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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, May, 1902. 



THE TENT SCENE IN Richard III 

The play of Richard III, written in Shak- 
spere's youth and under the direct inspiration 
of Marlowe's example, bears the marks of the 
earlier poet's influence. We feel Marlowe in 
the too powerful centralization of the play on 
one dominant figure, in the high lyric key in 
which passion is pitched, in the lack of sym- 
metrical development in any principal char- 
acter, in the note of the superhuman which is 
heard so insistently throughout. Critics have 
commented on this often enough, and have 
frequently selected for especial condemnation 
the third scene of Act v, the tent scene on 
Bosworth Field, or rather that part of the tent 
scene in which the ghosts of Richard's victims 
rise out of the night to curse him and to pre- 
dict his defeat. 

This scene has, however, its artistic as well 
as its moral right in the drama. Without 
doubt, its key is high ; but it comes late in the 
play, when we have become so accustomed to 
extreme tension of feeling and situation that 
its added pressure is hardly felt as over- 
pressure. Torn from its connection with the 
events which have led up to it, it may appear 
overstrained, but in the play as a whole, and 
especially in the fateful suspense of Act v, it 
has not only its moral, but its artistic justifi- 
cation. 

Through the earlier part of the drama, crime 
after crime has been planned and carried out 
by Richard; from the little princes to Buck- 
ingham no weakness and no strength has dis- 
armed his purpose, and from Anne of Warwick 
to Hastings no one of his victims has fathomed 
his deceit until too late. The course and 
extent of his villainy have been of more than 
human proportions ; we cannot speak of pro- 
gress in crime, but rather of accumulation of 
crime. 

In the third scene of the fourth act, how- 
ever, that accumulation has reached its climax; 
Richard hears from Tyrrel the news of the 
boy-princes' death, and in a soliloquy of eight 
lines both sums up what he has accomplished 



and announces his next move. This he does, 
not in bald or half-formulated sentences of 
cool realization or hesitant acknowledgment, 
but with zest : 

"The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham's besom : 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night." 

He is poetical, metaphorical, Scriptural, as he 
himself said of himself. His deeds are not 
mere shifts for practical immediate ends ; they 
are works of art, and as such deserve from him 
a mention which has literary quality. 

The dramatist's recognition of this moment 
as the climax of Richard's villainy is indicated 
by the immediate entrance, upon this speech, 
of the first step in the return action ; a mes- 
senger announces that Ely has fled, that 
Buckingham is up. Not at once, however, 
does the retrograde movement continue ; two 
checks or retarding moments appear ; Richard 
persuades the widowed queen to listen to his 
suit for his niece the princess Elizabeth; — 
and Buckingham is captured. Coincident with 
the latter news, however, come the tidings 
of Richmond's landing, and as we reach the 
third scene of Act v, we find the two armies, 
Richard's and Richmond's, encamped on op- 
posite sides of Bosworth Field, around their 
leaders' tents. 

In this scene, as the action lessens and the 
stage clears, the tension increases. At first 
we have anticipations of the coming day ; 
Richard gives his abrupt and clear-headed 
orders ; Richmond receives the anxious greet- 
ings of Stanley ; the pitch of the scene lowers 
as we pass from the quick commands of the 
King to the hurried furtive promise of Stanley. 
Night settles upon the field ; the tone of the 
play becomes lower and slower as Richmond 
commends his cause to God, and falls asleep 
in his tent. At that moment the slackening 
action ceases to move. 

On the other side of the stage sits Richard, 
alone in his tent, with ink and paper before 
him. He has refused supper; he is not so 
cool as he was when earlier he bade Tyrrel 
reserve the account of the princes' death till 
he had supped. As silence falls upon the 
stage, and movement ceases, the suspense 
reaches the full. 
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Through the last few scenes the balance in 
which Richard's fortunes lie has been vibrat- 
ing. The steady rise of its index was at one 
point, the news of Ely's flight, arrested, and 
since then has trembled from good omen to ill 
omen and back again ; now events hang sus- 
pended. We ask ourselves as we look at the 
two men before us what we are to anticipate. 
Richmond we hardly know. We saw him for 
a moment, a lad of promise, in " Henry VI " ; 
we have heard of him from time to time in 
this play, at first as a distant and then as a 
gradually-nearing threat to Richard. Richard 
we know. On his head there lies a matchless 
burden of crime ; but the dauntless poise of 
that head, the daring ease with which the 
burden is carried, has all through the play 
commanded our unwilling and fascinated ad- 
miration. Such integrity of evil has seemed 
to justify its own existence. 

If now the battle ensued at once, and 
Richard fell by the hand of Richmond, but 
half of poetic justice even would be done. 
The death of Richard, the mere cessation of 
his malign existence, would be no working 
out, either morally or aesthetically, of the 
problem which the drama has been presenting. 
A restoration of the disturbed balance is re- 
quired, even if we speak solely from the 
aesthetic standpoint, in order to attain that 
harmony which is characteristic of the great 
art-product. The man before us has not only 
violated all human law, he has vaunted his in- 
dependence of all earthly ties. In Part iii of 
"Henry VI" he declared of himself (Act 
v, Sc. 6) : 

"I have no brother, I am like no brother ; 
And this word ' love ' which greybeards call divine. 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me ; I am myself alone." 

And he has proved that alienation from our 
common humanity by his every act. 

The pendulum must now swing back ; the 
balance must be restored. The battle later is 
a mere epilogue; Richard can die fighting, 
and no one doubts his bravery ; Richmond can 
succeed him, and no one doubts his claim; 
but what we crave to see is the detailed and 
convincing restoration of harmony, to see the 
sword of justice formally committed to Rich- 
mond's hand, and to hear the indomitable and 
loveless Richard cry out : 



" I shall despair, there is no creature loves me." 

Through the silence of the tent scene now 
pass before Richard's eyes and ours the ghosts 
of his victims. Each one is there. No one 
greater sufferer speaks for all ; but as they 
died, so they reappear, singly, recalling one 
by one the crimes that have been enacted one 
by one before us, and clinching each remem- 
brance with the curse to Richard and charge 
to Richmond. Those who have in life been 
powerless against Richard give now irresisti- 
ble strength to the hand of Richmond. Men, 
women, children, kings, princes, brothers, 
wife, kinsmen, friends, they lay on Richard 
their curse, and solemnly commit to the sleep- 
ing stranger, Richmond, their vengeance. No 
mere right of birth is on the morrow to back 
up Richmond's claim to the crown. He is the 
last Lancastrian as well as the first Tudor; 
but in his hands is now laid, by every mur- 
dered Yorkist, the sword that Richard of York 
had turned against his own house. The Wars 
of the Roses may end historically with the 
battle of Bosworth Field and the victor's 
marriage; but they end dramatically with this 
appeal of the dead Yorkists to their hereditary 
foe. 

As we look the figure of Richmond grows 
in importance. Richard no longer dominates 
the stage. He is no longer the moving spirit 
of the action, but is passive in the grip of a 
fate as pitiless as himself. He is to die ; but 
that is to him, and to us, and to the dramatist, 
nothing. What is here presented is every- 
thing : — that each of his victims is to strike 
him with Richmond's arm, and that he is to 
realize, in the few moments of horror as the 
vision passes away, his own bondage to the 
humanity he had scorned. We see the con- 
secration and ennobling of Richmond as fit 
adversary to the hitherto redoubtable Richard, 
from whose grasp victory is withdrawn. We 
see the iron Richard forced to confess the 
human needs he had denied and despised ; 
and his cry of despair, as he first feels his lack 
of all earthly ties, as he first shrinks from the 
solitude on which he had prided himself, 
makes us realize, like the knocking at the gate 
in Macbeth, the awful pause during which our 
ideas of life had been deranged as we watched 
with fascination a creature who set the world 
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at naught. Richard becomes human in that 
cry; our vision returns to us. The spell is 
broken ; the balance is restored. 

A comparison of this scene with such hints 
as exist in the chronicle and in the True 
Tragedy will show how clearly Shakespeare 
recognized these points and how deliberately 
he made them. Holinshed says : 

"The fame went, that he had the same night 
a dreadfull and terrible dream ; for it seemed 
to him, being asleepe, that he did see diverse 
images like terrible divels, which pulled and 
haled him, not suffering him to take anie quiet 
or rest. The which strange vision not so sud- 
denlie strake his heart with a sudden feare, 
but it stuffed his head and troubled his mind 
with manie busie and dreadfull imaginations. 
For incontinent after, his heart being almost 
damped, he prognosticated before the doubt- 
full chance of the battell to come ; not using 
the alacritie and mirth of mind and counte- 
nance as he was accustomed to doo before 
he came toward the battell. And least that 
it might be suspected that he was abashed for 
feare of his enimies, and for that cause looked 
so pitouslie; he recited and declared to his 
familiar friends in the morning his wonderful! 
vision and fearful dreame." 

In the old play (Hazlitt : Shakespeare's Li- 
brary, vol. 5) the King has a monologue of 
which the first part runs as follows : 



"The hell of life that hangs upon the Crowne, 
The daily cares, the nightly dreames. 
The wretched crewes, the treason of the foe. 
And horror of my bloodie practise past. 
Strikes such a terror to my wounded conscience. 
That sleep I, wake I, or whatsoever I do, 
Meethinkes their ghoastes comes gaping for revenge. 
Whom I have slaine in reaching for a Crowne. 
Clarence complains, and crieth for revenge. 
My nephues bloods Revenge, revenge, doth crie, 
The headless peeres come preasing for revenge. 
And every one cries, let the tyrant die." 

From such fragmentary hints Shakspere 
built up the tent scene. His additions are, if 
we put it briefly, the presence of Richmond, 
with the detailed committal of Nemesis to his 
hand, and the cry of Richard on realizing his 
kinship with the humanity he had scorned. 
And these are the very things that make the 
scene the capstone of the tetralogy and the 
consummation of the play. The tent scene 
does not only dignify and dedicate the founder 
of the House of Tudor and close the long and 
bloody war of kinsmen for the crown ; but it 
completes what would else have been incom- 
plete ; in humanizing Richard it restores to us 
and to the play that balance which had been 
so long disturbed. 

Eleanor P. Hammond. 
University of Chicago. 



HEINE AND WILHELM MULLER. 



MiJLLER. 

1817 (Frauentaschenbuch), 1821 (77 Gedd.), 
I'hranenregen, i, 11: 
Wir sassen so traulich beisammen 
Im kuhlen Erlendach. 
Wir schauten so traulich zusammen 
Hinab in den rieselnden Bach. 
Der Mond war audi gekommen, 
Die Sternlein hinterdrein, 
Und schauten so traulich zusammen 
In den silbernen Spiegel hinein. 



Und sahe sienicken und blicken 
Herauf aus dem seligen Bach 
Die Bliimlein am Ufer, die blauen, 
Sie nickten und blickten ihr nach. 
Und in den Bach versunken 
Der ganze Himmel schien. 



II. 



Heine. 

1822 (L. I. 42), i, 81 : 

Mein Liebchen, wir sassen beisammen, 

Traulich im leichten Kahn. 

Die Nacht war still, und wir schwammen 

Auf weiter Wasserbahn. 

Die Geisterinsel, die schone 

Lag damning im Mondenglanz. . . 

1823 (Hk. 7), i, 9 8: 

Wir sassen am Fischerhause 
Und schauten nach der See. 

1820? (Gedd. 1822, Rom. 20), i, 5$: 

Wenn der Mond beginnt seinen Strahlen- 

lauf, 
Dann schwimmen die Sternlein hinterdrein. 

1820-21, Ahnansor, ii, 276 : 

Guldne Sternlein schauen nieder, 
Mit der Liebe Sehnsuchtwehe ; 
Bunte Bliimlein nicken wieder, 
Schauen schmachtend in die Hohe. 
Zartlich blickt der Mond herunter, 
Spiegelt sich in Bachleins Fluten, 
Und vor Liebe taucht er unter, 
Kiihlt im Wasser seine Gluten. 
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